THE  PROBLEM
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If, toward the close of the nineteenth and the beginning of
the twentieth century, the problem of malnutrition had already
taken on national importance, the War of 1914-18 transferred
the problem^ to the international arena. Hitherto the effects of
malnutrition had been limited in extent and sporadic in
incidence. During the War and the years immediately follow-
ing, however, the actual problem of the food supply of the
civilian population in European countries became acute. The
serious scarcity of food necessitated careful rationing. Even in
those countries which were least affected by the shortage,
alarming symptoms of undernourishment, especially among
women and children, became evident. Sheer hunger and des-
pair of finding a solution under the existing economic system
led to revolution first in Russia and then in Germany, Austria,
and other Central European countries. The failure of the
revolutions in Central Europe brought the mass of the working
population to the point of actual starvation. Forced by circum-
stances, the Germans devised new synthetic methods of pro-
ducing proteinous foods, as, for example, various preparations
based on a combination of yeast with other food constituents.
But the food scarcity during the War and the blockade, which
was maintained by the Allies even after the Armistice, very
seriously injured the generation born during the period. The
mass of the population had to live on black bread and potatoes,
the supply of meat, eggs, milk, and milk products being prac-
tically non-existent. Rickets, 'hunger osteomalacia', nutritional
oedema, and other acute symptoms of dietary deficiency were
widespread. The death rate from tuberculosis increased by 70
per cent, and there were indications of grave deterioration in
the physique of the young members of the community. It is
estimated that in the countries seriously affected by the War
and its aftermath about 60 per cent of the children showed
signs of arrested growth, and 40 per cent of tuberculous glands.
Such was the state of affairs where actual famine did not exist.
But famine itself was widespread in Eastern Europe, and pro-
duced a grim spectre of misery reminiscent of Indian famines.
One example will suffice to show the horrifying increase of
disease which was an indirect result of famine conditions: in
south-eastern Russia in 1923 more than thirteen million cases